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Mobil Oil Corporation 




Annual report 1972 

The year in brief 




1972 

1971 

Financial 

Revenues 




$10,295,056,000 

$9,249,098,000 

Net income 




$ 574,199,000 

$ 540,795,000 

Per share ( based on average shares outstanding) 




$ 5.65 

$ 5.33 

Cash dividends 




$ 269,342,000 

$ 258,798,000 

Per share 




$ 2.65 

$ 2.55 

Shareholders* equity (end of year) 




$ 5,145,400,000 

$4,831,933,000 

Per share ( based on shares outstanding at end of year) 




$50.57 

$47.59 

Capital and exploration outlays 




$ 1,179,984,000 

$1,037,576,000 

Total assets ( end of year) 




$ 9,216,713,000 

$8,552,273,000 

Operating* (barrels daily, except natural gas) 

Gross production of crude oil and natural gas liquids 

( together with quantities received under long-term arrangements) 




2,399,000 

2,294,000 

Natural gas production ( thousands of cubic feet daily) 




3,595,000 

3,545,000 

Refinery runs of crude oil and natural gas liquids 




2,234,000 

2,081,000 

Petroleum product sales 




2,409,000 

2,248,000 


^Operating statistics include the corporation’s interest in the operations of companies owned 50% or less. 


An important part of the domestic and foreign operations covered by this report is carried on by operating divisions, subsidiaries, and affiliates conducting their respective busi¬ 
nesses under the direction and control of their own managements. For convenience, this report uses such terms as “Mobil Oil,” “Mobil,” “corporation,” “company,” “we,” and 
“our” sometimes for the parent corporation and all such divisions, subsidiaries, and affiliates collectively, and sometimes for one or more of them. 
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To our shareholders 

Mobil’s earnings rose in 1972 for the 14th con¬ 
secutive year. 

Earnings for the year were $574.2 million, or 
$5.65 a share, compared with 1971 earnings of 
$540.8 million, or $5.33 a share. Cash divi¬ 
dends paid in 1972 were $2.65 a share, com¬ 
pared with $2.55 a share in 1971. The quarterly 
dividend was increased to 70 cents from 65 
cents in the fourth quarter of 1972; this was 
the twelfth consecutive year in which dividends 
have been increased. 

Total assets reached a new high of $9.22 billion 
at year-end 1972, compared with $8.55 billion 
at the end of 1971. Revenues, including excise 
and state gasoline taxes, rose to $10.30 billion 
in 1972, from the 1971 total of $9.25 billion. 
The 1972 earnings gain resulted largely from 
record operating volumes and the U.S. invest¬ 
ment tax credit, which was restored in late 

1971. Worldwide crude oil and natural gas 
liquids production, together with quantities re¬ 
ceived under long-term arrangements, increased 
4.6%; refinery runs, 7.4%; and petroleum 
product sales, 7.2%. 

The Middle East continues to be an arena of 
change for international oil companies. During 

1972, governments of the Middle East produc¬ 
ing countries and the international companies 
negotiated several matters of importance. 
Agreements were reached on adjustments in 
posted prices of crude oil to reflect currency 
revaluations. A general agreement on govern¬ 
ment participation in the ownership and man¬ 
agement of the concessionary companies was 
concluded recently with four Middle Eastern 
states. Implementing agreements are now being 
negotiated. 

We expect that workable participation arrange¬ 
ments will also be negotiated during 1973 with 
the governments of several of the other produc¬ 
ing countries which did not, for various reasons, 
enter the 1972 discussions. 

In January, 1973, Iran announced its intention 
to alter the character of its agreement with 
members of the consortium of American and 
European oil companies operating within Ira¬ 
nian borders. Discussions subsequently held 
with the government lead us to conclude that 


an agreement satisfactory to all the interested 
parties can be concluded during 1973. 

At this writing, a major international currency 
realignment is in progress, but preliminary esti¬ 
mates are that it will not have a significant 
effect on the company’s financial position. 

Although such international developments re¬ 
quire major adjustments by the oil companies, 
the financial strength, the logistical flexibility, 
and the non-political character of these compa¬ 
nies continue to make them the best instrument 
for satisfying the needs both of the producing 
nations and of the consuming countries, which 
require increasing quantities of oil. For Mobil’s 
part, we believe our demonstrated balance and 
flexibility put us in a particularly good position 
to meet these objectives and our own business 
goals. 

In recent years, proved reserves of oil and gas 
in the lower 48 states have begun to decline. 
Despite continued urging by the oil industry, 
little has been done to eliminate the causes of 
the problem. 

Since 1954, government regulation has kept 
U.S. natural gas prices at artificially low levels. 
This increased the demand for gas at the same 
time it depressed the prices of competitive fuels. 
The results were diminished incentive and abil¬ 
ity to search for new reserves. Eventual short¬ 
ages were inevitable. 

Within the past decade, environmental fears 
have seriously aggravated the energy shortage. 
Development of nuclear energy as a significant 
source of electricity was drastically curtailed, 
largely because of resistance to the siting of 
nuclear power plants. Government restrictions 
on sulfur content in coal and heavy fuel oil lim¬ 
ited the uses for both fuels. Even though natural 
gas was in short supply, the fuel became even 
more desirable because it was exceptionally 
clean-burning. 

In recent years, oil company efforts to build 
new refineries in this country have been ob¬ 
structed. Exploration for oil and gas has been 
disrupted and delayed on the West Coast and 
the Gulf Coast. Efforts to bring oil from 
Alaska’s North Slope to U.S. markets continue 
to be impeded by court actions effectively block¬ 
ing construction of the trans Alaska pipeline. 


As 1972 ended and the new year began, effects 
of the U.S. energy shortage were widely felt. 
Natural gas was rationed in many parts of the 
country. Workers in several states were laid off 
as fuel supplies for their plants ran out. 

To meet the needs of our U.S. customers, Mobil 
utilized all the crude oil available to us this 
winter to produce record quantities of home 
heating oil, and in addition imported supplies 
from overseas. 

While these short-term expedients will help in 
dealing with the shortages and will alleviate 
America’s problem temporarily, they will not 
cure the nation’s chronic oil and gas deficiencies. 
A lasting remedy must include adoption of com¬ 
prehensive national energy policies. 

Mobil has long cited the need for national en¬ 
ergy policies, and the present Administration 
has indicated that it intends to propose such 
policies. To be effective, the policies must take 
these factors into consideration: 

□ The United States must rely primarily on oil 
and gas for its energy over the next 12 to 15 
years; it therefore must set new goals for find¬ 
ing, developing, and producing more of these 
resources domestically—to minimize depen¬ 
dence on foreign sources. 

□ The most promising remaining areas for do¬ 
mestic oil and gas exploration lie on our outer 
continental shelf. Federal leasing of these areas 
for exploration should proceed without delay. 

□ This nation’s fast-growing imports of oil and 
gas will create worsening balance-of-payments 
and security problems. The United States cur¬ 
rently imports over 25% of the oil it requires. 
By 1985, this nation probably will be depen¬ 
dent on imports—mostly from the Middle 
East—for more than half its total needs. 

□ A rational balance must be struck between 
environmental considerations and energy needs 
to accelerate refinery siting, offshore explora¬ 
tion, construction of nuclear plants, pipeline 
construction, and the development of super¬ 
ports to accommodate the huge tankers now 
being used elsewhere in the world for economi¬ 
cal petroleum shipments. 

While we emphasize the need for national poli¬ 
cies to encourage rapid development of domestic 
energy resources, we also recognize that as en- 
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ergy use grows, exceptional measures are essen¬ 
tial to protect the environment. The company 
has taken strong measures in all its operations 
to ensure environmental protection, and it has 
actively participated in various cooperative re¬ 
search efforts to that end. 


M. Klaerner, formerly executive vice president 
of the International division, succeeded Mr. 
Solomon as a director, a member of the execu¬ 
tive committee, an executive vice president of 
the corporation, and as president of the Inter¬ 
national division. 


With regard to automotive emissions, we ac¬ 
knowledge the need for clear and explicit re¬ 
quirements, but feel they must be based on 
realistic objectives. Extensive research con¬ 
vinces us that proper environmental protection 
can be provided, and the needs of motorists met 
—all at markedly lower cost to the consumer— 
by emission standards somewhat less stringent 
than those set by the federal government in the 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970. We have 
taken a strong public position based on this 
conviction. 

For Mobil, a positive yet sobering note in the 
energy situation is that it brings into sharp focus 
the indispensability of the products we pro¬ 
vide worldwide. We remain optimistic about 
the company’s ability to continue to provide 
such products efficiently and profitably. 

We are grateful to Mobil people around the 
world for the many ways they have contributed 
to the corporation’s progress. The company’s 
1972 performance reflects their exceptional mo¬ 
tivation and competence. 

In response to indications of interest on the part 
of certain of our shareholders, we want you to 
know that the corporation is firmly dedicated to 
a policy of adherence to principles of fair em¬ 
ployment, including equal pay for comparable 
work, equal employee benefit plans, equal treat¬ 
ment in hiring, training, and promotion, and 
equal eligibility for supervisory and manage¬ 
ment positions without regard to race, creed, or 
sex. Furthermore, the corporation has requested 
its affiliates operating in countries outside the 
United States to adhere to and to continue to 
implement these same principles to the extent 
such principles are in conformity with the laws 
of the countries in which they operate. 

Charles E. Solomon retired as a director, a post 
he held for three years. During more than 44 
years of service to Mobil, most of them in the 
international field, Mr. Solomon contributed 
importantly to the company’s growth. Curtis 


Fred J. Borch, chairman and chief executive 
officer of General Electric Company until his 
retirement at the end of 1972, was elected a 
director of the corporation in January of this 
year. His election brings to six the number of 
non-employee directors on Mobil’s 13-member 
board. 


We recognize the problems we face, but we see 
great strengths in our organization. With those 
strengths, and with the expectation of appropri¬ 
ate response on the part of government policy¬ 
makers to this nation’s energy problems, we 
look forward to meeting our continuing respon¬ 
sibilities as one of the world’s leading suppliers 
of energy. 






Chairman 
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Exploration and 
producing 


To replenish reserves in the face of rising 
demand, great amounts of oil and gas must 
be found year after year. For a company to 
remain competitive in the marketplace, these 
new reserves must be found, developed, and 
produced at lowest possible cost. 

Mobil participated in several promising dis¬ 
coveries in North America and overseas in 
1972. And to enhance opportunities for 
future discoveries, we acquired additional 
acreage in two strategically located, high- 
potential areas—the North Sea and the Gulf 
of Mexico off Louisiana. 

In the United States, Mobil’s crude oil pro¬ 
duction held even. In Canada, our produc¬ 
tion continued its steady increase. World¬ 
wide, our gross production of crude and 
liquids, including liftings under long-term 
arrangements, rose 4.6% to an average of 
2,399,000 barrels a day, with large increases 
outside North America coming from Nigeria 
and Saudi Arabia. Our worldwide natural 
gas production rose 1.4% to 3.6 billion cubic 
feet a day, with a slight decline in the U.S. 
more than offset by increases abroad, par¬ 
ticularly in Germany. 

Among the many places around the world 
where we have been exploring for hydro¬ 
carbons, there are several areas where the 


economic risks are high but rewards may be 
correspondingly attractive. It was in such 
areas that these promising discoveries were 
made during 1972: 

□ Mobil’s first discovery of oil in the North 
Sea; 

□ a discovery of natural gas and condensate 
in the Mackenzie Delta of Canada; 

□ a second discovery of natural gas and con¬ 
densate in the Sable Island area off eastern 
Canada; 

□ a second discovery of natural gas in north¬ 
ern Sumatra, in Indonesia. 

(For details, see table on p. 7.) 

In each of these areas, reserves must be 
large enough to justify the heavy investments 
needed for development and transporta¬ 
tion. Accordingly, additional drilling will be 
needed to determine the commercial signifi¬ 
cance of all these discoveries. 

Although severe weather makes exploration 
unusually difficult in the North Sea, the in¬ 
centive to find hydrocarbons there is great. 
The area is at the doorstep of the most heav¬ 
ily industrialized region of Europe, where 
Mobil has an important position in a big, ex¬ 
panding market and several large refineries 
in operation with another about to be built. 
Also, the countries bordering the North Sea 
are actively encouraging exploration there, 
to minimize their dependence on imports. 















In addition to discovering oil in the North 
Sea in 1972, Mobil greatly improved its 
acreage position in the British North Sea and 
in other U.K. waters. In March, the United 
Kingdom awarded Mobil interests in 22 
blocks, including 15 in the North Sea, three 
off the southwest coast of England, and four 
west of the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
Our interests in these blocks range from 
20% to 50%. Preliminary exploration work 
has begun on the newly awarded U.K. acre¬ 
age, and we plan further drilling in 1973 on 
Block 9/13 (50% Mobil), where our 1972 
discovery was made. Also in the North Sea, 
at year-end 1972 The Netherlands awarded 
Mobil exploration rights on 98,400 acres. 

In the United States, Mobil and other oil 
experts are convinced that the outer con¬ 
tinental shelf contains very substantial quan¬ 
tities of oil and gas. The Gulf of Mexico is 
the only area on the U.S. shelf where federal 
leases have been offered in the past five 
years, and we are intensifying our search 
for oil there. 

Off western Louisiana, where five Mobil- 
interest tracts acquired in the federal lease 
sale of December, 1970, were found produc¬ 
tive in 1971, development drilling continued 
through 1972. By the end of the year, eight 
drilling platforms had been installed. 

In the September, 1972, sale of federal 
leases off eastern Louisiana, Mobil success¬ 
fully bid on 12 tracts. On 10 of them, the 
company’s interests range from 33 Vj>% to 


60%; on the remaining two, our interest is 
100%. We paid $98 million for 26,656 net 
acres in the various tracts. Drilling began 
shortly after the sale, and a discovery of oil 
and gas on one of the tracts—Main Pass 
Block 140—has been announced. 


In December, 1972, bidding, Mobil acquired 
a one-third interest in four federal tracts in 
the Gulf off western Louisiana. Our cost for 
6,382 net acres was $36.3 million. Drilling 
began shortly thereafter. 


On the Grand Banks off Newfoundland, the 
Sedco J, a new, semi-submersible drilling 
rig under contract to Mobil, began drilling in 
November on acreage in which Mobil has a 
75% interest. Because of earlier-than-normal 
ice conditions in the area, drilling operations 
were suspended and will resume on the same 
location by summer. The rig was towed to 
a location offshore Nova Scotia and 20 miles 
northeast of Sable Island, where it began 
drilling an exploratory well in which Mobil 
will have an 85% interest. 
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In Indonesia in 1972, we discovered gas on¬ 
shore North Sumatra 20 miles from another 
discovery we had made the year before. The 
new discovery is the Lho Sukon A-l. Also in 
1972, we completed two successful appraisal 
wells located two miles south and three-and- 
a-half miles north, respectively, of the Arun 
A-l discovery well of 1971. Like the discov¬ 
ery well, the two appraisal wells each flowed 
natural gas and condensate on test. 

In West Africa, the double advantage of a 
strategic location and large reserves of low- 
sulfur crude has enabled Nigeria to become 
a large oil exporter. Mobil has become a 
major producer there in the past three years. 
In 1972, with seven offshore fields on pro¬ 
duction by year end and a new loading ter¬ 
minal in full operation, Mobil’s production 
averaged 166,000 barrels a day. By year end, 
it reached 191,000 barrels a day. 

Meanwhile, onshore in Nigeria, the company 
has begun exploratory work on three leases 
in which we can earn a half interest and ef¬ 
fectively double our total acreage—onshore 
and offshore—in that country. 

On June 1, the Iraqi government national¬ 
ized oil fields and related pipelines in the 
northern part of the country, which were 
owned by the Iraq Petroleum Company, 


Limited ( 11.875% Mobil). Subsequent 
negotiations, which were concluded as this 
report went to press, have resulted in an 
agreement that provides for compensation 
for the nationalized assets and settlement of 
past claims and disputes. Just prior to na¬ 
tionalization, Mobil’s liftings from the IPC 
fields had been about 70,000 barrels a day 
of crude oil, which moved by pipeline to the 
Mediterranean. Oil fields and other facilities 
in southern Iraq of the Basrah Petroleum 
Company Limited (also 11.875% Mobil) 
were not nationalized. Our liftings from 
those fields averaged over 80,000 barrels a 
day in 1972. 

Here in brief are other developments in 
Mobil’s exploration and producing activities 
in 1972: 

□ Michigan—Mobil’s exploratory and de¬ 
velopment program here went forward with 
three more discoveries of attractively lo¬ 
cated oil and gas. Two wildcat wells drilled 
in 1972 found oil, and a third found gas. 
With these discoveries, we now have eight 
oil-and-gas fields in the state, five of them 
predominantly oil fields. 

□ Iran—Exploratory drilling began in No¬ 
vember on the onshore Lurestan concession, 
in which Mobil has a one-sixth interest, with 


the state-owned oil company and Japanese 
companies as partners. In the offshore Hor- 
moz concession, where our interest is 50%, 
in partnership with the state-owned oil com¬ 
pany, we plan to begin drilling our first wild¬ 
cat by mid-1973. 

□ Tunisia—Geophysical surveys began on 
a 100%-Mobil, 10-million-acre concession. 

□ Germany—Natural gas production con¬ 
tinued its rapid increase, reaching 435 mil¬ 
lion cubic feet a day, an increase of 27% 
over 1971. 

□ Zaire Republic—An exploratory well 
(25% Mobil) located hydrocarbons in three 
zones, two containing oil and one gas. It is 
the first reported discovery onshore in the 
country. To assess the extent of this discov¬ 
ery, exploration is continuing. 

□ Venezuela—We drilled two wells in 
1972 on acreage in southern Lake Maracaibo 
under a contract with the state-owned oil 
company. Like a previous well drilled there 
in 1971, these two wells were dry. 

□ Colombia—In March, Mobil sold its in¬ 
terest in Colombian Petroleum Company, a 
producing organization, to the state-owned 
oil company. We had held a 49.9% interest 
in Colpet since 1937. Production has de¬ 
clined in recent years. 




































Promising Wells Drilled on Mobil-lnterest Acreage in 1972 


In each case, further drilling is needed to determine commercial significance. 

AREA WELL RESULTS 

United Kingdom 

North Sea 9/13 discovery well (Beryl prospect High-gravity, low-sulfur crude oil 

100 mi. S.E. of Shetland Islands); flowed on test from two intervals 
50% Mobil of a productive zone. 
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Canada 

Mackenzie Delta, Parsons Lake K-09 discovery well; Natural gas and condensate flowed 

Northwest Territories 25% Mobil on test. 





Canadian Atlantic 


Mobil Tetco Thebaud P-84 
discovery well (6 mi. S.W. of 
Sable Island on separate geological 
structure); 85% Mobil 


Natural gas flowed on test from 
5 zones; 3 zones also flowed 
high-gravity condensate. 


Indonesia 

Onshore North Sumatra 


Lho Sukon A-l discovery well 
(on “B” Block); 100% Mobil 


Natural gas flowed on test. 


Main Pass Block 140 discovery 
well; 35% Mobil 


Crude oil and natural gas flowed 
on test. 
























Transportation 


Even if there were only one kind of crude 
oil and one kind of product, the logistics of 
shipping the huge volumes required would 
be a herculean task. But there are many 
kinds, and the basic problem of our world¬ 
wide transportation system is to get the right 
crude to the right refinery, and the right 
product to the right customer, at the right 
time—and all at the lowest feasible cost. 

Transportation is a matter not only of vol¬ 
umes and distances, but also of economics 
and flexibility. In 1972, Mobil moved more 
crude oil and products by sea, and over 
greater distances, than in any previous year. 
Also, we continued to build up our fleet and 
to lower the unit cost of shipping oil. 

Increased use of Very Large Crude Carriers 
( vlccs) —vessels between 200,000 and 
300,000 deadweight tons—played a signifi¬ 
cant part in lowering shipping costs, vlccs 
can move a ton of oil from the Persian Gulf 















around Africa to Northwest Europe for 
15% to 20% less than 80,000-tonners. At 
the end of 1972, we had eight vlccs on 
order for delivery before the end of 1975, 
in addition to the 11 owned and long-term- 
charter vlccs in service. 

We had ships under construction in six 
countries in 1972—Finland, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Spain, and the United States, where 
we took delivery of the 130,000-ton Mobil 
Arctic. This U.S.-flag vessel is being used in 
foreign trade until the trans Alaska pipeline 
(Mobil 8.68% ) is built, when it will trans¬ 
port crude oil from Valdez, in southern 
Alaska, to our West Coast refineries. 

Mobil placed several additional vessels in 
service last year. The largest was the 
224,000-deadweight-ton Porthos. Others 
were product carriers: Conastoga and 
Sachem, built in Italy and with carrying ca¬ 
pacity of 29,500 deadweight tons each; and 
the 24,000-deadweight-ton Mobil Australis, 
which was built in Australia and placed in 
Australian coastal trade. 


At the end of 1972, our tanker fleet, totaling 
9.1 million deadweight tons, included 36 
owned vessels totaling 2.9 million tons, and 
103 chartered vessels totaling 6.2 million 
tons. 

In all our marine operations, we continued 
to emphasize measures designed to reduce 
water pollution. Toward this end, Mobil has 
endorsed and applied to all Mobil tankers 
worldwide the 1969 amendments to the In¬ 
ternational Convention for the Prevention of 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil, although this 
treaty has not yet come into force. 

To make our ships as safe as possible, we 
require that they be built to the world’s 
strictest standards, those of Lloyd’s and the 
American Bureau of Shipping. Our vessels 
are fitted with the latest navigational equip¬ 
ment and are manned by highly trained per¬ 
sonnel. 

In conjunction with our greater use of vlccs, 
Mobil took part in a number of programs 









designed to increase the capability of shore 
facilities to accommodate them: 

□ In Europe, we announced plans to build 
an offshore terminal in the Mediterranean 
capable of handling 270,000-ton tankers. 
The terminal is scheduled to be completed 
in 1974. It will be linked by pipeline to the 
Mobil refinery at Frontignan, France. 

□ In the Middle East, loading ports are 
being expanded to take large tankers, and 
the Iranian consortium and the Arabian 
American Oil Company (Aramco)—groups 
in which Mobil has interests—each com¬ 
pleted a new facility designed to expand 
export capacity at oil-loading ports in the 
Persian Gulf. 

□ In the United States, we are taking part 
in studies to determine the feasibility of con¬ 
structing vlcc terminals on the Gulf and 


East Coasts. At present, no U.S. port can 
accommodate a fully loaded vlcc. As the 
volumes of imported oil grow, larger termi¬ 
nals will be increasingly needed to handle 
them economically. 

Pipelines are another major means of getting 
crude oil to our refineries, and products from 
refineries to markets. To meet increasing 
demands for oil products around the world, 
we continued to expand pipeline facilities, 
both those we own outright and those in 
which we own an interest. 

In the United States, extension of the 
Wolverine Pipe Line (Mobil 21%) will 





























enable us to deliver products from Joliet to 
Mobil terminals in Indiana and Michigan. 
In the West, the Olympic Pipe Line (Mobil 
29.5%) is being expanded. The additional 
capacity will enable us to move a larger vol¬ 
ume of products from our Ferndale, Wash., 
refinery to terminals in Washington and 
’ Oregon. 

Construction of the trans Alaska pipeline 
system has been further delayed by several 
court actions. A suit won by environmental 
groups in the U.S. Court of Appeals has en¬ 
joined the Secretary of the Interior from 
issuing a permit to build the line. In Alaska, 
the participants in the line have challenged 
the constitutionality of a state law that 
would impose on them unusually large fees 
and other unusual economic and operating 
burdens. 

Mobil and several other oil companies plan 
to use the Sumed pipeline to transport crude 
oil through Egypt from the Gulf of Suez to 
the Mediterranean. Mobil signed a 10-year 


agreement entitling us to move 150,000 
barrels a day through the proposed line, re¬ 
ducing the need for tanker voyages around 
Africa to Western Europe. This line is fore¬ 
cast for completion in 1975. 

In Australia, an 84-mile onshore line con¬ 
necting the Bass Strait, where crude oil is 
produced, to refineries in the Melbourne 
area (including the 65% Mobil-owned 
Altona refinery) was completed. Mobil holds 
a 31 % interest in the line. 

















Refining 


Adding refinery capacity is one thing, but 
refinery flexibility is quite another. We must 
prepare to supply not only the volumes our 
customers will demand in the future, but 
also the different “mix” of improved prod¬ 
ucts they are going to need. 

Mobil continued its extensive refinery build¬ 
ing and expansion program in 1972, and 
geared up for future growth. 

Our 160,000-barrel-a-day refinery near 
Joliet, Ill., is the only refinery built recently 
in the U.S. at a time of developing shortages 
of refining capacity. It is also one of the 
largest refineries ever built from the ground 
up, and represents another important step 
in the company’s program to achieve mod¬ 
ernization in its refineries and maximum 
economies of scale. 

Construction is scheduled to begin in 1973 
on a 160,000-barrel-a-day refinery at Wil- 
helmshaven, Germany—the largest single 
refinery-building project Mobil has ever 
undertaken overseas. Expansion projects are 


under way or complete at wholly or partly 
owned refineries in England, France, Ger¬ 
many, Australia, Singapore, South Africa, 
and Japan. 

As a result of these programs and of im¬ 
provements in operating efficiencies, our 
worldwide refining capacity increased to 
2,372,000 barrels a day in 1972 from 
2,154,000 barrels a day in 1971, a rise of 
10 . 1 %. 

Joliet, our second-largest U.S. refinery, sup¬ 
plies markets in the North Central states 
with gasoline, heating oils, diesel fuels, and 
liquefied petroleum gas. Because it incorpo¬ 
rates the latest technology, the plant is the 
most efficient in the company’s U.S. system. 
It produces greater yields of high-quality 
products, at lower unit costs, thus strength¬ 
ening our competitive position. 

Joliet’s proximity to crude oil pipelines and 
important consuming markets affords im¬ 
portant efficiencies and economies in the de¬ 
livery of the refinery’s raw material and in 
the distribution of its finished products. 

Other developments at U.S. refineries in¬ 
clude: 


□ Construction of a new fluid catalytic 
cracking unit at Beaumont, Tex., to improve 





















yields of gasoline and other fuels, as well as 
a facility that raises octane levels. 

□ Continued expansion of crude and cata¬ 
lytic-cracking facilities at Ferndale, Wash., 
to accommodate expected increases in de¬ 
mand for products in the Pacific Northwest. 

□ Discontinuance of refining operations at 
our 46,600-barrel-a-day Woodhaven, Mich., 
facility, which was built in 1929. Grease 
manufacturing, lubricant blending, and pack¬ 
aging operations will continue. Woodhaven 
was capable of producing substantially less 
home heating oil and gasoline per barrel of 
crude oil than our more modern refineries— 
an important consideration as crude oil sup¬ 
plies grow short. Customers formerly served 
by the plant are being supplied more effi¬ 
ciently by other Mobil refineries. 

□ Improvements in air and water conserva¬ 
tion continued throughout Mobil’s U.S. re¬ 
fining system, with major facilities installed 


at Beaumont and at Torrance, Calif. In the 
past three years, the company has spent well 
over $100,000,000 on pollution control at 
its refineries in the U.S. alone. 

Outside the U.S., our refining capacity in¬ 
creased by 7.2%, or nearly 100,000 barrels 
a day over 1971. 

In Europe, expansion programs are under 
way at several plants, and one has been com¬ 
pleted. Capacity at the Neustadt, Germany, 
refinery, in which Mobil has a half interest, 
was increased to 120,000 barrels a day from 
70,000; a further expansion to 140,000 bar¬ 
rels a day is scheduled for completion in 
1973. Also in Germany, asphalt production 
at the rate of 300,000 tons a year will begin 
at the Woerth refinery in early 1973. 

By the second half of 1973, capacity at Cory- 
ton, England, is scheduled to climb to 175,- 
000 barrels a day from 135,000. A new 
100,000-ton-a-year asphalt plant there is due 
to begin production in late 1973. 

New construction continues on schedule at 
the Frontignan, France, refinery, where ca¬ 
pacity is scheduled to rise to 120,000 barrels 

































a day from 80,000 by early 1974. And a new 
12,500-barrel-a-day refinery, in which Mobil 
has a 20% interest, is operating on Cyprus. 
It is the island’s first refinery and produces 
a full range of petroleum products for local 
use. 

The planned Wilhelmshaven refinery will 
supply the company’s anticipated product re¬ 
quirements not only for North Germany, 
but also for other countries in northwest 
Europe. The plant is to be built on a 495- 
acre site, with 1,000 additional acres avail¬ 
able on option to accommodate future ex¬ 
pansion. Wilhelmshaven’s deep-water port 
can handle tankers in the 250,000-ton class, 
assuring economic crude deliveries. For effi¬ 
cient product distribution, plans call for 
converting the existing 30,000-barrel-a-day 
refinery at Bremen into a terminal from 



which products from Wilhelmshaven can be 
shipped by rail, road, and inland barge. 

In the Far East, the Jurong, Singapore, re¬ 
finery-expansion program is nearly complete. 
It is scheduled to increase capacity to 175,- 
000 barrels a day from 27,600. This will 
improve our ability to supply rapidly grow¬ 
ing markets in Singapore and other countries 
in Southeast Asia, and in Japan. 

In the Philippines, a refinery owned 43% by 
Mobil increased capacity to 108,000 barrels 
a day from 50,700. 

At Chiba, Japan, the capacity of a refinery in 
which we own a half-interest was increased 
to 97,000 barrels a day from 57,000. To 
help meet environmental needs, a unit has 
been installed at the plant to remove over 
200 tons of sulfur a day from fuel oils for 
Far Eastern markets. Mobil’s total entitle¬ 
ment in the capacity of Japanese refineries 
is now 253,200 barrels a day. 

Capacity at Mobil’s refinery at Durban, 
South Africa, is being increased to 100,000 
barrels a day from 60,000, in an expansion 
program scheduled for completion in 1974. 
Also at Durban, a new lubricating-oil plant, 


owned 33% by Mobil, is already in opera¬ 
tion. It will eventually produce 1,000,000 
barrels of lubricating oils a year, replacing 
imports. 

At Adelaide, Australia, a refinery owned 
65% by the company plans to increase ca¬ 
pacity to 71,000 barrels a day from 45,000. 
Plans are under way to build a 1,200,000- 
barrel-a-year lube-oil plant next to the re¬ 
finery. 

Worldwide refinery runs of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids increased 153,000 barrels 
a day to a record 2,234,000 barrels a day. In 
the United States, daily refinery runs aver¬ 
aged 856,000 barrels, an increase of 5.3%. 

Outside the United States, refinery runs av¬ 
eraged 1,378,000 barrels a day, up 8.7%. 
These figures include runs in both wholly 
and partly owned refineries and under pro¬ 
cessing agreements in facilities owned by 
others. 





































Through innovation, efficiency, and flexibil¬ 
ity, marketing seeks to stay out front in the 
competition to supply hundreds of products 
to the millions of people who need them. 

In 1972, Mobil continued to expand and 
modernize service stations and to develop 
new merchandising techniques. We acquired 
service stations in Florida for the first time, 
and we initiated steps to realign our U.S. 
marketing organization for greater effective¬ 
ness. 

The marketers again established new sales 
records in 1972. The largest volume growth 
abroad occurred in Europe and Japan. 

Products Sales Volume (barrels a day) 

1972 1971 % change 


a 


U.S. 1,004,000 
Other 1,405,000 
Total 2,409,000 


948,000 

1,300,000 

2,248,000 


+ 5.9% 
+ 8.1% 
+7.2%' 


Product prices overseas were weaker it/ the 
first half of 1972, but firmed toward t|je end 
of the year in Europe and Japan. 






















In the United States, government price con¬ 
trols, initiated in August, 1971, remained in 
effect through 1972. In 1972, gasoline 
prices averaged about the same as in 1971, 
and fuel oil prices were slightly lower than 
in 1971. 

We have consolidated our seven U.S. market¬ 
ing divisions into four regions, headquartered 
in metropolitan New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. The realignment, 
effective February 1, 1973, is part of an 
effort to increase efficiency and provide addi¬ 
tional flexibility. 

In 1972, Mobil entered the retail gasoline 
business in Florida by acquiring about 350 
service stations located mainly in the impor¬ 
tant markets of Jacksonville, Orlando, Mi¬ 
ami, Tampa-St. Petersburg, and West Palm 
Beach-Fort Lauderdale. We also acquired 
deep-water terminals at Port Everglades and 
Jacksonville. 


Sales results in Florida so far are meeting 
expectations, and we are actively acquiring 
new service-station sites in the state. Mobil 
has increased the number of credit-card hold¬ 
ers in the state to about 250,000 through 
promotional activities. The Mobil name has 
been familiar in Florida for some time, as 
there are about 10,000 Mobil shareholders 
there, and because of the large influx of tour¬ 
ists and new residents from other states 
where Mobil markets. 

Florida is the third new state we have entered 
in the Southeast since 1970. By the end of 
1972, there were 213 Mobil stations in 
Georgia and South Carolina, where we began 
marketing gasoline three years ago, and more 
are planned. 


In the Southwest, we are testing a new self- 
serve marketing operation that does not 
involve the Mobil brand name. Our aim is 
to attract a segment of the public that does 
not regularly use the full line of services and 
high-quality products offered by major-brand 
stations. 

We are continuing to upgrade our service 
stations around the world, stressing higher 
volumes, better locations, and renovation of 
older outlets. Also, we continue to explore 
new merchandising techniques, such as auto¬ 
matic car washes at stations in the United 
States and abroad. 

By the end of 1972, there were some 48,000 ^ 
Mobil service stations worldwide. Of these, I 
about 1,500 stations were fully or partially 
self-serve. 

Because of excellent customer acceptance, a 
growing number of self-serve stations are 
being expanded to include mini-markets, 
which sell such convenience items as groc¬ 
eries, dairy products, snacks, soft drinks, 
candy, magazines, and books. Also, a few 
stations along express highways in the United 


















States and Europe have opened adjacent 
restaurants on a test basis. 

We are intensifying our development of 
speedier methods of constructing service 
stations, using prefabricated materials. Quick 
construction reduces building costs and also 
boosts sales by enabling stations to begin 
operations sooner. We also are concentrating 
more on contracting to build several stations 
at once, providing additional cost savings. 

Mobil continues to extend its leadership in 
the field of lubrication. New lubricants have 
been developed that meet demands for higher 
speed and greater safety, economy, and effi¬ 
ciency in the operation of vehicles and manu¬ 
facturing equipment. 

In 1972, Mobil introduced Mobilmet 406, 
a new anti-mist machine-tool cutting oil that 
satisfies much stricter environmental require¬ 
ments, reduces maintenance, and promotes 
cleanliness; Mobilgard 24, a marine diesel 
oil that permits big cargo ships to use smaller, 
more efficient engines; and two bearing lub¬ 
ricants with wider temperature ranges for 
new high-speed paper mills. 


Our advertising campaign in the United 
States continues to emphasize that Mobil 
detergent gasolines help keep engines clean. 
In 1972, independent chemical industry re¬ 
search showed that detergent additives can 
help keep exhaust pollutants low in well- 
tuned automobiles. By slowing the accumu¬ 
lation of deposits, these detergents can help 
reduce hydrocarbon and carbon monoxide 
emissions. 

Credit-card sales increased significantly, 
while costs associated with credit cards con¬ 
tinue to be reduced. We completed the reissue 
of our new cards, designed to provide better 
security for the company and for our millions 
of credit-card customers. 

In 1973, the Mobil Travel Guide enters its 
15th year of publication. The guide, which 
has become one of the best known travel 
books in the world, sells approximately a 
million copies a year. 



































Chemical Mobil’s chemical interests range from petro¬ 
chemicals to wood finishes, from phosphate 
rock to Hefty hags. Learning to thrive on 
diversity is one of the first rules of the chem¬ 
ical business. 

In 1972, Mobil ChemicaPs sales reached 
$470 million, the highest for the division 
since its formation in 1960. Sales of plastic 
packaging products, chemical coatings, and 
phosphate rock led the division to a 12% 
revenue gain over the previous year. At the 
same time, cost-reduction efforts brought 
manufacturing efficiencies and greater pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Demand and prices for basic petrochemicals 
strengthened, both in the United States and 
overseas. In prospect for the next several 
years: a tightening petrochemicals market, 
with the possibility of at least temporary 
ethylene shortages in the U.S. by 1975. 


To Mobil Chemical, a major petrochemicals 
supplier, the tightening market presents an 
opportunity—and a problem. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity, we began construc¬ 
tion of an addition to the Beaumont, Tex., 
petrochemicals complex. This expansion will 
double the facility’s ethylene capacity, to 900 
million pounds a year, by the end of 1974. 
To help solve the problem of uncertain feed¬ 
stock supplies, we designed the new units to 
process a wide range of feedstocks, giving 
us greater operational flexibility than is avail¬ 
able to most olefins manufacturers. 

Our new Italian plastics operations achieved 
anticipated sales and earnings objectives in 
1972. Sales of two key products, waste bags 
and shopping bags, increased substantially 
in The Netherlands and Germany as well as 
in Italy. 

Since acquiring these Italian plants in late 
1971, we have instituted a number of oper¬ 
ating improvements, including new equip¬ 
ment to recycle plastic scrap back into the 
production line. This processing saves money 
and reduces solid waste from the plants. 

Our newest plastic packaging plant, near 
Washington, N.J., became fully operational 
in July, turning out Hefty trash can liners 
and similar products for consumer markets 
in the Northeast. 














































































Bicor polypropylene film, which provides 
better moisture protection than cellophane 
but costs less, has proved so popular that 
substantial production capacity added in 
1971 is already being fully utilized, and ex¬ 
pansion plans are under development. 

Wood finishes and international operations 
were leading contributors to improvements 
in our chemical coatings business. Sales of 
sophisticated products for coating steel and 
aluminum in coil form increased significantly. 

A modernization program is under way at 
the High Point, N.C., wood-finishes facility. 
Among the benefits will be better materials- 
handling in the plant, increased storage ca¬ 
pacity, and more efficient distribution to our 
customers, who include leading furniture 
manufacturers. 

Construction has begun on a new packaging 
coatings plant in Covington, Ga. Scheduled 
to be in operation by mid-1973, the new facil¬ 
ity will enable us to offer overnight delivery 
to food and beverage container manufactur¬ 
ers throughout the Southeast. 

Worldwide demand for phosphate rock rose 
substantially in 1972, pushing prices stead¬ 


ily upward. With ample reserves of high- 
grade rock and exceptional performance by 
the new Nichols, Fla., washer plant, Mobil 
Chemical made good gains during the year. 

Mocap pesticide, which destroys corn root- 
worms and microorganisms that attack a 
number of crops, has been accepted by the 
Environmental Protection Agency for use 
with pineapples, sugar cane, and bananas. 
Sales of Mocap pesticide increased in Latin 
America, where bananas are a leading crop, 
with the prospect of further gains in 1973. 

A new herbicide which stops the growth of 
broadleaf weeds that can choke out such 
essential crops as corn, rice, and soybeans is 
being field-tested in 39 states and in coun¬ 
tries around the world. The formula was 
developed in 1969, but because of extensive 
testing requirements full commercialization 
is not expected before 1975. 

Like Mocap pesticide and our other chemi¬ 
cals for agriculture, the new herbicide is non- 
persistent: it does its job, then decomposes 
quickly into harmless products. 

Closer to commercial production is a new 
polybutylene-based shrink film, which we 


are already marketing in limited quantities. 
Shrink film, which represents a $ 100-million 
market now dominated by polyvinyl chloride 
(pvc) and specialized polyethylene films, 
is used to package stationery, toys, records, 
food products, and dozens of other items. 

Shrink film is just one application for Mobil’s 
new polybutylene resin. During the year, we 
licensed another firm to produce this resin 
for use in the manufacture of such products 
as plastic pipe and heavy-duty plastic bags. 

This combination of self-development and 
licensing to maximize the profitability of a 
new product illustrates Mobil Chemical’s 
approach toward growth. We expect con¬ 
tinued growth, but we will be very selective 
in our new investments, emphasizing those 
chemical businesses in which we have partic¬ 
ular strengths. 




















R6S6QrCh To a large extent, Mobil research has al¬ 
ways been directed at energy conservation . 
That's one reason research of past years is 
conserving natural resources today. 

Getting each barrel of crude oil from each 
well, at reasonable cost, has long been a pri¬ 
ority research effort at Mobil. In 1972, we 
began applying new technology to produc¬ 
ing wells in Nigeria, Iran, and Louisiana, to 
prevent clogging of well casings with sand 
—a common problem in sandy oil forma¬ 
tions. With this technology we can decide 
either how fast to produce each well with¬ 
out endangering its entire flow of oil or, if 
necessary, what type of sand-control device 
to install in the well. 

Research goals include developing more ef¬ 
fective exploration techniques. In 1972, the 
Mobil exploration ship Fred H. Moore com¬ 
pleted a round-the-world search for under¬ 
sea hydrocarbon reserves. The ship logged 
more than 125,000 miles of seismic record¬ 
ings with its four Loper “guns”—the only 


marine seismic energy source now used on 
Mobil vessels. Developed by Mobil research, 
the Loper gun can be used at higher speeds 
than other seismic devices, is more econom¬ 
ical, yields excellent data—and is harmless 
to marine life. 

Research is helping to extend oil production 
into deeper water. A system for producing 
oil on the ocean floor is now getting its final 
test beneath the waters of the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico. Developed by Mobil and another com¬ 
pany, the system is now being tested by 
SEAL (Subsea Equipment Associates, Ltd.), 
in which Mobil owns a 20% interest. The 
undersea production system promises to 
make possible safe, economical petroleum 
production beyond the 600-foot depth. 

In 1972, a new Mobil-developed system for 
processing drilling “mud” was used at a well 
in the De Soto National Forest in Missis¬ 
sippi. The mud—a fluid for lubricating the 
drilling bit and bringing up chips of rock— 
is thoroughly cleaned in this process, so it 
can be reused many times. In conventional a 
systems, the mud is less thoroughly pro-' 
cessed, and as a result in the past 





































has been dumped as waste. This environ¬ 
mental protection technique also has been 
used successfully on Sable Island, off the 
coast of Nova Scotia, where special care was 
needed to preserve the beaches in their origi¬ 
nal condition. 

) Over the past decade, Mobil research in cat¬ 
alysis has made an important contribution 
to the conservation of more than one billion 
barrels of crude oil at refineries throughout 
the United States. That saving has been in 
gasoline manufacturing, which today con¬ 
sumes substantially less crude oil for a given 
amount of product. More than 90% of all 
catalytic cracking units in the United States 
—and some 70% worldwide—now use cat¬ 
alysts that originated from basic Mobil re¬ 
search developments. 


Mobil’s new refinery at Joliet, Ill., takes full 
advantage of the newest catalytic processes. 
Even as the refinery was being built, a de¬ 
sign change was made in the fluid catalytic 
cracking unit to incorporate a newly devel¬ 
oped Mobil catalyst process system. 

While research continues on practical sys¬ 
tems to further reduce automotive air pollu¬ 
tion, studies show that pollution levels can 
be lowered significantly by keeping auto en¬ 
gines clean. Mobil’s formulation of gasoline 
additives is designed to do a superior job of 
keeping engines clean. A clean engine also 
means better gasoline mileage—another 
conservation factor. 

We are continuing our high rate of develop¬ 
ment of new lubricants to meet the require¬ 
ments of changing technology. About 80% 
of our current automotive lubricants and 
55% of our industrial lubricants have been 
newly formulated over the past five years. 


oils, and on multi-purpose lubricants that 
are less costly to manufacture, distribute, 
and store. 

Automobile engines require fuels and lubri¬ 
cants compatible with their pollution-con¬ 
trol equipment. Research has been under 
way in this area for several years, so the 
proper products will be available as needed. 


Three easy-to-read leaflets that discuss prob¬ 
lems of the environment—air pollution, 
water pollution, and solid waste—are avail¬ 
able to shareholders who write: Mobil, 
Room 647S, 150 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

Illustrations by Michael Foreman 



Research on future products is focusing on 
new additives, on synthetic oils that exceed 
the performance limits of petroleum-based 
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Operating summary 










Mobil Oil Corporation 


1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

Crude Oil and Natural Gas Liquids Production 






(thousands of barrels daily) 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

Gross Net 

United States . 

457 394 

455 389 

452 385 

431 350 

435 357 

Canada . 

132 112 

119 102 

113 96 

96 83 

86 74 

Latin America. 

140 119 

138 116 

124 104 

117 97 

131 109 

Middle East . 

1,127 981 

1,043 898 

864 747 

767 653 

715 611 

Other Eastern Hemisphere. 

338 305 

255 230 

274 241 

237 212 

222 199 

Total . 

2,194 1,911 

2,010 1,735 

1,827 1,573 

1,648 1,395 

1,589 1,350 

Quantities received under long-term arrangements 





in the Middle East . 

205 

284 

256 

312 

246 

Total . 

2,399 

2,294 

2,083 

1,960 

1,835 

Natural Gas Production (million cubic feet daily) 






United States . 

2,763 

2,853 

2,783 

2,613 

2,403 

Other Countries. 

832 

692 

596 

450 

328 

Total . 

3,595 

3,545 

3,379 

3,063 

2,731 

Refinery Runs (including processing agreements) 






(thousands of barrels daily) 

United States . 

856 

813 

818 

829 

824 

Latin America. 

117 

114 

120 

108 

80 

Middle East . 

137 

115 

126 

100 

95 

Far East and Australasia. 

361 

336 

316 

311 

286 

Europe and Turkey. 

672 

615 

544 

494 

482 

Africa. 

91 

88 

80 

65 

61 

Total . 

2,234 

2,081 

2,004 

1,907 

1,828 

Petroleum Product Sales (thousands of barrels daily) 






Gasoline. 

769 

734 

711 

669 

631 

Distillates (including jet fuel) . 

776 

682 

656 

599 

563 

Residual fuels. 

555 

540 

501 

481 

446 

Other products. 

309 

292 

277 

254 

234 

Total . 

2,409 

2,248 

2,145 

2,003 

1,874 

United States . 

1,004 

948 

929 

909 

879 

Canada . 

8 

8 

6 

4 

4 

Latin America. 

106 

101 

94 

80 

55 

Middle East . 

36 

34 

29 

19 

29 

Far East and Australasia. 

434 

. 410 

394 

366 

317 

Europe and Turkey. 

678 

616 

566 

510 

482 

Africa. 

143 

131 

127 

115 

108 

Total . 

2,409 

2,248 

2,145 

2,003 

1,874 

Deep-Sea Vessel Capacity Owned and Chartered. 

9,054 

8,116 

6,467 

5,843 

4,965 

(thousands of deadweight tons at year end) 






Pipeline System (including partly owned facilities/miles at year end)' 






United States . 

22,087 

22,020 

21,880 

21,944 

20,237 

Other Countries. 

17,382 

16,616 

15,912 

16,519 

15,324 


Operating statistics include the corporation’s interest in the operations of companies owned 50% or less. 
22 










































































































Financial summary on mnnons of dollars) 




Mobil Oil Corporation 


1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

Consolidated statement of income 1 a * 

Revenues 

Sales and services 

Refined petroleum products . 

$6,971.1 

$6,103.9 

$5,459.4 

$4,959.6 

$4,716.0 

Crude oil and natural gas . 

1,288.5 

1,281.8 

972.3 

892.4 

811.8 

Chemicals. 

470.0 

419.8 

406.2 

442.5 

415.9 

Other products. 

207.4 

185.6 

156.3 

150.5 

120.7 

Services . 

229.3 

251.9 

266.3 

176.4 

156.5 

Total sales and services. 

9,166.3 

8,243.0 

7,260.5 

6,621.4 

6,220.9 

Excise and state gasoline taxes . 

1,023.5 

909.0 

836.8 

764.5 

707.9 

Interest . 

66.4 

76.4 

83.8 

71.7 

54.1 

Dividends. 

18.4 

11.7 

17.3 

16.2 

13.7 

Equity in earnings of certain affiliated companies .. 

20.5 

9.0 

7.7 

8.3 

4.9 

Total Revenues. 

10,295.1 

9,249.1 

8,206.1 

7,482.1 

7,001.5 

Costs and Expenses 

Crude oil, products, materials, and operating expenses. 

4,249.9 

3,841.4 

3,460.4 

3,196.5 

3,026.4 

Exploration expenses, including non-productive wells. 

150.0 

126.5 

124.3 

116.6 

110.6 

Selling and general expenses.*.. 

1,093.9 

994.7 

929.2 

834.3 

778.3 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization . 

444.3 

398.4 

392.1 

355.8 

365.3 

Interest and debt discount expense. 

85.6 

81.2 

74.2 

65.3 

63.3 

Taxes other than income taxes . 

2,894.5 

2,478.5 

2,251.2 

2,036.1 

1,856.5 

Income taxes—current. 

769.4 

781.2 

500.5 

396.9 

351.5 

—deferred. 

33.3 

6.4 

(8.5) 

24.1 

18.9 

Total Costs and Expenses. 

9,720.9 

8,708.3 

7,723.4 

7,025.6 

6,570.8 

Income before Extraordinary Item. 

574.2 

540.8 

482.7 

456.5 

430.7 

Extraordinary item. 


— 

— 

(22.0) (b) 

— 

Net Income . 

$ 574.2 

$ 540.8 

$ 482.7 

$ 434.5 

$ 430.7 

Net income per share ( based on average shares outstanding) . 

$ 5.65 

$ 5.33 

$ 4.77 

$ 4.50 (b) 

$ 4.26 

Cash dividends. 

$ 269.3 

$ 258.8 

$ 243.1 

$ 228.2 

$ 207.5 

Per share. 

$ 2.65 

$ 2.55 

$ 2.40 

$ 2.25 

$ 2.05 

Capital and exploration outlays . 

SI,180.0 

$1,037.6 

$ 879.5 

$ 800.0 

$ 713.2 

Current assets. 

3,187.8 

3,197.5 

3,203.7 

2,789.9 

2,829.2 

Current liabilities. 

2,548.6 

2,203.4 

2,025.0 

1,730.5 

1,686.1 

Working capital . 

639.2 

994.1 

1,178.7 

1,059.4 

1,143.1 

Net properties, plants, and equipment . 

4,979.5 

4,425.2 

3,950.0 

3,633.9 

3,389.1 

Long-term debt. 

1,083.4 

1,134.3 

974.9 

738.2 

748.4 

Shareholders* equity. 

5,145.4 

4,832.0 

4,540.1 

4,309.1 

4,094.5 

Per share ( based on shares outstanding at end of year) . 

$ 50.57 

$ 47.59 

$ 44.81 

$ 42.45 

$ 40.44 

Number of shareholders (end of year) . 

216,100 

223,000 

222,800 

219,700 

218,600 

Number of shares outstanding (end of year) . 

101,739,000 

101,543,000 

101,313,000 

101,498,000 

101,258,000 

Number of employees (end of year) . 

. 75,400 

75,300 

75,600 

76,000 

78,300 


(a) The consolidated statement of income for the years 1968 through 1971 has been reclassified to reflect the current practice of including the corpora¬ 
tion’s equity in the earnings of certain affiliated companies as a reduction of costs and expenses rather than as an element of revenue. 

(b) Represents an extraordinary write-off of $22.0 million (net of applicable U.S. income tax reduction of $7.3 million current and $13.9 million 
deferred), or 22 cents per share, related to the corporation’s withdrawal from the retail fertilizer business in the United States. Net income per share 
above excludes the effect of this extraordinary write-off. 
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Major accounting policies 


Principles of Consolidation 

The accounts of domestic and foreign sub¬ 
sidiaries more than 50% owned are included 
in the consolidated financial statements. In¬ 
tercompany transactions are eliminated. 

Significant investments in companies owned 
50% or less are accounted for on the equity 
method, under which the investment is car¬ 
ried at cost plus equity in undistributed 
earnings since acquisition after applicable 
adjustments. Certain of these companies 
(principally the Arabian American Oil Com¬ 
pany ) are concerned primarily with the pro¬ 
duction of crude oil, Mobil’s share of which 
is used in its own supply system. The cor¬ 
poration’s equity in the pre-tax income of 
these companies is included in ‘‘Crude oil, 
products, materials, and operating expenses” 
and the corporation’s share of the related 
taxes is included in “Income taxes.” Mobil’s 
equity in the earnings of all other companies 
accounted for on the equity method is re¬ 
flected in revenue. Prior to 1972, Mobil’s 
equity in the earnings of all of these com¬ 
panies was included in income as a part of 
revenue; the consolidated statement of in¬ 
come for prior years has been reclassified to 
reflect the current practice. 

Investments in other companies in which 
Mobil owns less than a majority interest are 
stated at cost less applicable reserves, and 
only the dividends from these companies are 
included in income. 


Foreign Currency Translation 

Foreign currency items are expressed in U.S. 
dollars as follows: (a) non-monetary items, 
such as inventories, properties, plants, and 
equipment, and long-term investments, at 
exchange rates prevailing when acquired; 
(b) monetary assets and liabilities, including 
long-term receivables and long-term debt, at 
current rates of exchange; (c) reserves, ex¬ 
cept for depreciation, depletion, and amor¬ 
tization, at exchange rates prevailing when 
provided; (d) income, costs, and expenses, 
at average rates during the period, except 
depreciation, depletion, and amortization, 
which are calculated on the U.S. dollar cost 
of properties. Generally, profits or losses 
arising from such translations are included 
in the income accounts. 

When currencies change in value in relation 
to the dollar, the translation of foreign cur¬ 
rency monetary assets and liabilities may 
result in a net charge. The charge that is 
applicable to long-term borrowings, or the 
net charge, whichever is lesser, is considered 
to be a part of the cost of these long-term 
borrowings. As such, it is deferred and 
amortized over the remaining life of the 
borrowings. 

Inventories 

Substantially all domestic inventories of 
crude oil and petroleum products are valued 
at cost under the last-in, first-out method. 
Other inventories are valued at average cost. 
If the aggregate cost of all inventories were 
to exceed the aggregate market value at a 
balance sheet date, the inventory value 
would be reduced to market value. 

Exploration and Mineral Rights (Leases) 

Direct acquisition costs of unproven mineral 
rights (leases) are capitalized and then amor¬ 
tized in the manner stated below. Payments 
made in lieu of drilling on non-producing 
leaseholds are charged to expense currently. 


Geological, Geophysical, and Intangible 
Drilling Costs 

Geological and geophysical costs are ex¬ 
pensed as incurred. Intangible drilling costs 
for wells that are not considered commer- \ 
dally successful are expensed. Intangible 
drilling costs attributable to wells that are 
determined to be commercially successful 
are capitalized when that determination is 
made and amortized in the manner stated 
below. 

Depreciation, Depletion, and Amortization 

Annual charges to income for depreciation 
are computed on a straight-line basis over 
the useful lives of the various classes of prop¬ 
erties or, where appropriate, by unit-of- 
production determined on an individual 
field basis. 

Costs of producing properties are generally i 
accumulated by field and depletion of these 
costs and amortization of capitalized intan¬ 
gible drilling costs are calculated by individ¬ 
ual fields on the unit-of-production basis. 

Capitalized acquisition costs of unproven 
mineral rights (leases) are amortized on a 
straight-line basis by charges against income 
over the full term of the leases or an appro¬ 
priate shorter period. When a mineral right 
is surrendered, any unamortized cost is 
charged to expense. When a property is de¬ 
termined to be commercially productive, the 
unamortized cost of the mineral right then 
becomes subject to depletion. 
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Financial review 


Research and Development Costs 

Research and development costs are ex¬ 
pensed as incurred. 

f Maintenance and Repairs 

Maintenance and repairs are charged against 
income as incurred. Renewals, betterments, 
f and major repairs which materially extend 
the life of properties are capitalized, and the 
assets replaced, if any, are retired. 

U.S. Investment Tax Credits 

U.S. investment tax credits are accounted for 
under the “flow through” method and are 
applied as a reduction of the provision for 
U.S. income tax. 

Deferred Taxes 

Deferred taxes are provided for significant 
transactions which affect book and taxable 
income in different years. Such taxes are not 
provided for permanent differences between 
book and taxable income, including the ef¬ 
fects of statutory depletion and intangible 
drilling costs. Deferred taxes are not pro¬ 
vided for the undistributed earnings of com¬ 
panies, either consolidated or accounted for 
on the equity method, which Mobil intends 
to reinvest indefinitely. 


Earnings and Dividends 

Mobil’s consolidated net income in 1972 
reached a record $574.2 million, or $5.65 
per share, an increase of 6.2% over the pre¬ 
vious high of $540.8 million, or $5.33 per 
share, earned in 1971. 

Shareholders received record cash dividends 
in 1972 of $269.3 million, an increase of 
$10.5 million over 1971. Dividend pay¬ 
ments rose to $2.65 per share in 1972 from 
$2.55 in 1971. The 1972 dividend repre¬ 
sents payments of 65 cents per share in each 
of the first three quarters and 70 cents per 
share in the fourth quarter. 

Shareholders’ Equity 

Shareholders’ equity rose to $50.57 per 
share in 1972, an increase of $2.98 from 
$47.59 per share in 1971. The rate of return 
on average shareholders’ equity was 11.5%, 
the same as in 1971. 

Geographical Distribution 

A geographical distribution of net income 
and shareholders’ equity is shown in the 
table below: 


1972 1971 



Per 

Total 

Per 

Share 

(In millions) 


(In millions) 


Net income (year 
ended Dec. 31) 




United States I 

$ 2.35 

$ 235 

$ 2.32 

Canada and 





other Western 


Hemisphere _ 31 .30 50 .49 


270 

2.65 

285 

2.81 

Eastern 




Hemisphere 

3.00 

256 

2.52 

Total 


$ 541 

$ 5.33 

Shareholders’ equity 




(end of year) 

United States > 2,6( 

$26.20 

$2,543 

$25.05 

Canada and 





other Western 

Hemisphere 199 1.96 295 2.90 


Eastern 

2,865 

28.16 

2,838 

27.95 

Hemisphere 


22.41 

1,994 

19.64 

fotal. 



$4,832 

$47.59 


Investments and Long-Term Receivables 

The principal investment accounted for on 
the equity method is Arabian American Oil 
Company (Aramco) in which the corpora¬ 
tion owned a 10% interest at December 31, 
1972. The unaudited net assets at that date 
of Aramco and its subsidiary companies 
amounted to $973.9 million, which repre¬ 
sents current assets of $1,034.3 million; in¬ 
vestments and advances of $22.2 million; 
net properties, plants, and equipment of 
$997.0 million; other net assets of $30.2 
million; current liabilities of $1,085.5 mil¬ 
lion; and long-term liabilities of $24.3 mil¬ 
lion. The corporation’s equity in the book 
value of the underlying net assets of Aramco 
and subsidiary companies was $97.4 million 
at December 31, 1972 and $87.3 million at 
December 31, 1971. 

Other investments accounted for on the 
equity method, and the percentage of the cor¬ 
poration’s common stock ownership in each, 
include Altona Petrochemical Company 
Limited (50%); Aral Aktiengesellschaft 
(28% ); Australian Synthetic Rubber Com¬ 
pany Limited (35% ); Bataan Refining Cor¬ 
poration (43%); Colonial Pipeline Com¬ 
pany (11%); Erdoel-Raffinerie Neustadt 
G.m.b.H. & Co. (50%); Iraq Petroleum 
Company, Limited and its associated com¬ 
panies (11.875% ); Kyokuto Sekiyu Kogyo 
K.K. (50%); Petrogas Processing Ltd. 
(31%); P.T. Stanvac Indonesia (50%); 
Rainbow Pipe Line Company, Ltd. (33% ); 
South Saskatchewan Pipe Line Company 
(50%); and Toa Nenryo Kogyo K.K. 
(25%). 

The corporation’s investments in other com¬ 
panies are stated at cost less applicable re¬ 
serves, which is less than its equity in the net 
assets of such companies. 

Inventories 

Cost of inventories at December 31, 1972 
and December 31, 1971 was lower than 
aggregate market value at those dates. In¬ 
ventories valued at cost under the last-in, 
first-out method represented about 30% of 
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Mobil’s worldwide inventories at December 
31, 1972 and about 33% at December 31, 
1971. 

Capital and Exploration Outlays 

The 1972 capital and exploration programs 
resulted in a record outlay of $1,180 mil¬ 
lion, $142 million more than the $1,038 
million expended in 1971. 




1972 


1971 


U.S. & 
Canada 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

Total 

Capital 

expenditures 

Producing . . 

$277 

(In millions) 

$ 83 $ 360 

$ 266 

Refining . . . 

179 

89 

268 

244 

Marketing.. 

126 

126 

252 

256 

Marine .... 

6 

72 

78 

64 

Chemicals . . 

25 

2 

27 

38 

Other. 

20 

25 

45 

43 


633 

397 

1,030 

911 

Exploration 
expenses 
including non¬ 
productive 
wells. 

90 

60 

150 

127 


$723 

$457 

$1,180 

$1,038 


Taxes 

Taxes in the United States and abroad 
amounted to $3,697 million in 1972, an 
increase of $431 million over the 1971 total 
of $3,266 million. Investment tax credits 
applied as a reduction of the provision for 
U.S. income taxes were $29 million in 1972 
and $7 million in 1971. 



1972 

1971 


(In millions) 

Excise and state gasoline taxes . 

$1,023 

$ 909 

Import duties. 

1,686 

1,398 

Property, production, payroll, 

and other taxes. 

185 

2,894 

171 

2,478 

Income taxes—United States 
and other countries 

Current . 

770 

781 

Deferred . 

33 

7 



788 

$ 3,697 

$3,266 


Mobil’s share of the undistributed earnings 
of consolidated subsidiaries and companies 
accounted for on the equity method, which 
could be subject to additional income taxes 
if remitted, was approximately $700 million 
at December 31, 1972. No provision has 
been made for taxes which could result from 
the remittance of such undistributed earn¬ 
ings since it is the corporation’s intent to re¬ 
invest these earnings indefinitely. If such 
reinvested earnings were to be remitted, 
foreign tax credits would be available to re¬ 
duce the amount of taxes which otherwise 
would be payable. 

Long-Term Debt 

At December 31, 1972, long-term debt 
amounted to $1,083 million, a decrease of 
$51 million from the $1,134 million out¬ 
standing at year-end 1971. Long-term debt 
consisted of the following, with weighted 
average interest rates in parentheses: 

1972 1971 


(In millions) 

United States dollars 
30 year 736% debentures due 

2001. $ 200 $ 193 

30 year 414 % debentures due 

1993, less $9 in treasury. 166 166 

30 year 214% debentures due 

1976, less $5 in treasury. 55 57 

714% notes payable due 1988-97 200 — 

Notes payable due 1973-75, 
at, to fractionally above, prime . — 260 

414% notes payable due 1979-88 60 60 

Notes payable (614% ) due 

1974-79 . 50 75 

Non-interest bearing advances 

due 1976-77 . 40 18 

7% debentures due 1986 . 33 33 

Other (414%) due 1974-81 ... ._ 8 7 

812 869 

Swiss francs (514% ) due 1974-90 82 54 

French francs (8%) due 1974-82 . 47 9 

British pounds (7%) due 1974-85 40 46 

Dutch guilders (514% ) due 

1974-78 . 27 21 

German marks (534% ) due 

1974-80 . 25 75 

Other currencies (614 % ) due 

1974-88 . 50 60 


$1,083 $1,134 


Reserves 

At December 31, reserves for insurance, em¬ 
ployee benefits, and contingencies affecting 
foreign operations were as follows: 

_ 1972 1971 

(In millions) 


Insurance . 

$ 44 

$ 44 

Employee benefit plans. 

119 

106 

Contingencies affecting foreign 



operations . 

19 

19 


$182 

$169 


The corporation’s policy is to fund benefit 
plan costs currently, except for certain self- 
administered plans for which estimated costs 
are accrued currently in the reserve for em¬ 
ployee benefit plans. 

In the United States, Mobil’s employee bene¬ 
fits program provides pensions, group life 
insurance, and savings plans, as well as sev¬ 
eral supplementary benefit plans covering 
such contingencies as sickness and accidents. 
Affiliates outside the United States also pro¬ 
vide for various pension and other benefit 
programs. Pension programs cover substan¬ 
tially all employees of the corporation. 

The total charge to income for pension plans 
was $46 million in 1972 and $41 million in 
1971. 

Incentive Compensation Plan 

In accordance with the corporation’s Incen¬ 
tive Compensation Plan, a provision of $6.6 
million was made against 1972 earnings for 
awards granted in early 1973. A provision of 
$6.2 million was made against 1971 earn¬ 
ings. These amounts were substantially less 
than the plan permits. 
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Stock Option Plans 

t Under the Stock Option Plan approved by 
shareholders in 1969, options may be 
, granted to key employees to purchase a 
['maximum of 1,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. No additional options may be granted 
under the 1960 and 1965 plans. Options are 
^granted at 100% of the fair market value of 
Mobil stock at the time of the award and 
generally may be exercised in annual install¬ 
ments after the first year. “Restricted” op¬ 
tions, granted prior to January 1,1964, have 
a maximum life of ten years; “qualified” 
options, granted after that date, have a 
maximum life of five years; “non-qualified” 
options, granted under the 1969 plan, have 
a maximum life of ten years. 

Transactions in 1972 under the three plans 
are summarized below: 

1969 1965 1960 

_Plan_Plan_Plan 

January 1,1972— 

shares under option 391,995 107,540 59,997 

Options granted at 
prices ranging from 

$66.69 to $68.13 .. 263,400 — — 

Options surrendered 

or cancelled. (7,625) (1,000) — 

Options exercised at 
prices ranging from 

$27.78 to $55.50 . . ( 78,315 ) ( 82,940 ) ( 34,787 ) 
December 31,1972— 

shares under option 569,455 23,600 25,210 

Options exercisable 
at December 31, 


1972 . 298,105 23,600 25,210 

at an average 

price of. $51.73 $43.19 $34.72 


At December 31, 1972, there were 350,680 
shares available for option under the 1969 
I plan. 

During 1971, options for 1,550 shares were 
exercised under the 1969 plan, for 191,720 
shares under the 1965 plan, and for 36,656 
shares under the 1960 plan at prices ranging 
from $21.16 to $48.00. 


Net Income Per Share Dollars 




— 

— 

5.60 



* 







4.80 










4.00 










3.20 










2.40 










1.60 










.80 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 0 


Total Revenues Billions of Dollars 






10 







9 









8 

7 

6 

5 

4 














































3 










2 










1 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 0 


Return on Average Equity Percent 



* 




12 
















10 










8 










6 










4 










2 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 0 


Cash Dividends Per Share Dollars 






2.80 










2.40 










2.00 

1.60 

1.20 

.80 





































.40 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 0 



Shareholders' Equity Per Share Dollars 










48 










40 










32 
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16 










8 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 0 


*1969 figures for net income per share and return on average equity, 
as shown above, exclude an extraordinary write-off of $22.0 mil¬ 
lion (net of applicable income tax reduction), or 22 cents per 
share, related to the corporation’s withdrawal from the retail 
fertilizer business in the United States. 
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The excess of proceeds over par value of 
shares issued under the stock option plans, 
amounting to $7 million in 1972 and $8 
million in 1971, was credited to capital 
surplus. 

Commitments and Contingent Liabilities 

At December 31, 1972, minimum annual 
rentals of about $85 million were payable 
on non-cancellable leases expiring more than 
three years from that date, covering such 
properties as tankers, service stations, and 
office buildings. Annual rental revenue from 
all such properties subleased to others is 
estimated to be $28 million. Substantial 
commitments were also made in the normal 
course of business for the acquisition or con¬ 
struction of properties, plants, and equip¬ 
ment (including tankers for time-charter to 
Mobil). 

The corporation has guaranteed approxi¬ 
mately $93 million of the obligations of 
others, excluding certain cross-guarantees 
(about $51 million) of foreign customs 
duties made with other responsible compa¬ 
nies in the ordinary course of business. In 
addition, the corporation has guaranteed 
specified revenues from crude and product 
shipments under agreements with pipeline 
companies in which it holds stock interests. 
If these companies are unable to meet cer¬ 
tain obligations, Mobil may be required to 
advance funds against future transportation 
charges. No material loss is anticipated 
under these guarantees. 

The corporation is of the opinion that, while 
the ultimate liability in respect of litigation 
and other claims pending against the corpo¬ 
ration cannot be determined at this time, 
such liability, to the extent not provided for 
through insurance or otherwise, is not likely 
to be of material importance in relation to 
the corporation’s accounts. 


Capital Stock 

At December 31, 1972, a total of 
103,222,234 shares of $7.50 par value had 
been issued, including 1,482,830 held in 
the treasury. Shares outstanding at year end 
totaled 101,739,404. The increase of 
196,573 shares during 1972 and 229,757 
shares in 1971 resulted almost entirely from 
the issuance of shares under the stock option 
plans. 

Subsequent Events 

Participation 

Effective as of January 1, 1973, a number of 
oil companies operating in Saudi Arabia, 
Qatar, and Abu Dhabi, including companies 
in which Mobil has an interest, reached gen¬ 
eral agreements pursuant to which the gov¬ 
ernments of those countries will acquire an 
initial 25% interest in the companies’ pro¬ 
ducing operations in such countries (partici¬ 
pation). Under the agreements these gov¬ 
ernments’ interests will increase to 51% by 
January 1, 1982. In addition, Mobil is nego¬ 
tiating or expects to conduct similar negotia¬ 
tions with certain other producing countries. 

Currency 

Currently, a major international currency re¬ 
alignment is in progress. Preliminary esti¬ 
mates are that it will not have a material 
effect on the corporation’s financial position. 

Iraq 

On June 1, 1972, the Iraqi government na¬ 
tionalized oil fields and related pipelines in 
the northern part of the country, which were 
owned by the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
Limited ( 11.875% Mobil). Subsequent 
negotiations have resulted in an agreement 
that provides for compensation for the 
nationalized assets and settlement of past 
claims and disputes. Oil fields and other fa¬ 
cilities in southern Iraq of the Basrah Petro¬ 
leum Company Limited (also 11.875% 
Mobil) were not nationalized. 


Report of certified public accountants 

Board of Directors and Shareholders 
Mobil Oil Corporation \ 

We have examined the accompanying con¬ 
solidated balance sheet of Mobil Oil Corpo¬ 
ration at December 31, 1972 and the related S 
consolidated statements of income, earnings 
retained in the business and changes in fi¬ 
nancial position for the year then ended. Our | 
examination was made in accordance with ( 
generally accepted auditing standards, and , 
accordingly included such tests of the ac¬ 
counting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. We have previously made a 
similar examination of the consolidated fi¬ 
nancial statements for the prior year. 

In our opinion, the statements mentioned 
above present fairly the consolidated finan¬ 
cial position of Mobil Oil Corporation at De¬ 
cember 31, 1971 and 1972 and the consoli¬ 
dated results of operations and changes in 
financial position for the years then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted ac¬ 
counting principles applied on a consistent 
basis during the period. 


277 Park Avenue 
New York,N.Y. 10017 
March 1,1973 
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Financial statements 


Consolidated statement of income 

Mobil Oil Corporation 

► 1972 

year ended December 31 1971 

Revenues 

^ Sales and services (including excise and state gasoline taxes: 

1972—11,023,475,000; 1971—$908,996,000) . $10,189,807,000 

y Interest, dividends, and other revenue. 105,249,000 

$9,152,029,000 

97,069,000 


9,249,098,000 

Costs and Expenses 

Crude oil, products, materials, and operating expenses. 4,249,863,000 

Exploration expenses, including non-productive wells. 150,028,000 

Selling and general expenses. 1,093,895,000 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization. 444,310,000 

Interest and debt discount expense. 85,581,000 

Tax$s other than income taxes. 2,894,495,000 

Income taxes. 802,685,000 

3,841,371,000 

126,526,000 

994,708,000 

398,392,000 

81,215,000 

2,478,491,000 

787,600,000 

9,720,857,000 

Net Income . $ 574,199,000 

8,708,303,000 

$ 540,795,000 


Net Income Per Share.. $5.65 

$5.33 

Consolidated statement of earnings retained in the business 


1972 

year ended December 31 1971 

Earnings Retained in the Business—Beginning of Year. $3,461,189,000 

Net income . 574,199,000 

Cash dividends paid . (269,342,000) 

Earnings Retained in the Business—End of Year. $3,766,046,000 

$3,179,192,000 

540,795,000 

(258,798,000) 

$3,461,189,000 


See Major accounting policies and Financial review on pages 24-28. 
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Consolidated balance sheet 

Assets 1972 December 31 1971 


Current Assets 

Cash . 

Marketable securities, at amortized cost (approximating market). 

Accounts and notes receivable (less estimated doubtful accounts). 

Inventories 

Crude oil and products. 

Materials and supplies. 

Total Current Assets 


Investments and Long-Term Receivables 


Properties, Plants, and Equipment (at cost) 

Producing. 

Refining . 

Marketing. 

Marine . 

Pipelines. 

Chemicals. 

Other . 


Less accumulated depreciation, depletion, and amortization. 

Net Properties, Plants, and Equipment 


Prepaid and Deferred Charges 
Total. 


$ 148,936,000 
449,846,000 
1,719,514,000 

778,185,000 

91,320,000 

3,187,801,000 

871,351,000 


3,412,819,000 
2,162,484,000 
2,259,956,000 
476,318,000 
363,317,000 
450,894,000 
182,977,000 
9,308,765,000 

4,329,240,000 

178,036,000 

$9,216,713,000 


$ 142,134,000> 
662,148,000 
1,534,817,00(X, 

767,297,000 ; 
91,133,000 | 
3,197,529,000 | 

766,504,000 


3,132,048,000 
1,907,714,000 
2,064,914,000 
403,578,000 
347,644,000 
429,807,000 
160,113,000 
8,445,818,000 , 

4,020,616,000 

4,425,202,000 

163,038,000 i 
$8,552,273,000 


See Major accounting policies and Financial review on pages 24-28. 
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Mobil Oil Corporation 


Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 
Current Liabilities 

Accounts and notes payable and accrued liabilities. 

Income, excise, state gasoline, and other taxes payable. 

p Long-term debt maturing within one year. 

Total Current Liabilities 


Long-Term Debt. 

Deferred Credits 

Deferred income taxes. 

Other . 

Total Deferred Credits 


Reserves 

For insurance, employee benefits, and 

contingencies affecting foreign operations 

Minority Interest in Subsidiary Companies. 

Shareholders’ Equity 

Capital stock. 

Capital surplus. 

Earnings retained in the business. 


Less capital stock held in treasury (at cost) 

Total. 


Total Shareholders’ Equity 


1972 


$1,680,684,000 
819,029,000 

48,917,000 

2,548,630,000 

1,083,406,000 


187,396,000 

47,590,000 

234,986,000 


182,118,000 

22,173,000 


774,167,000 

666,064,000 

3,766,046,000 

5,206,277,000 

60,877,000 

5,145,400,000 

$9,216,713,000 


December J1 1971 


$1,351,214,000 

781,365,000 

70,852,000 

2,203,431,000 

1,134,267,000 


151,447,000 

40,534,000 

191,981,000 


168,826,000 

21,835,000 


772,696,000 

658,948,000 

3,461,189,000 

4,892,833,000 

60,900,000 

4,831,933,000 

$8,552,273,000 


See Major accounting policies and Financial review on pages 24-28. 



























































Consolidated statement of changes in financial position 


Source of Working Capital 

Operations 

Net income . 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization. 

Deferred income taxes. 

Undistributed earnings of unconsolidated companies 

Total from operations. 

Book value of properties, plants, and equipment sold . . . 

Long-term debt increases. 

Issuance or sale of capital stock. 

Other, net. 

Total Source. 

Application of Working Capital 

Capital expenditures. 

Investments and long-term receivables. 

Long-term debt reductions. 

Cash dividends. 

Total Application. 

Increase (Decrease) in Working Capital. 

Increase (Decrease) in Working Capital by Major Component 

Cash and marketable securities. 

Accounts and notes receivable. 

Inventories. 

Accounts and notes payable and accrued liabilities. 

Income, excise, state gasoline, and other taxes payable . . 
Long-term debt maturing within one year. 


See Major accounting policies and Financial review on pages 24-28. 


Mobil Oil Corporation 


1972 year ended December 31 1971 


$ 574,199,000 
444,310,000 
33,274,000 
( 10 , 686 , 000 ) 

1,041,097,000 

21,968,000 

334,710,000 

8,624,000 

17,704,000 

1,424,103,000 


1,029,956,000 
94,161,000 
385,571,000 
269,342,000 

1 , 779 , 030,000 

$ (354,927,000) 


$ (205,500,000) 
184,697,000 
11,075,000 
(329,470,000) 
(37,664,000) 
21,935,000 

$ (354,927,000) 


3 

$ 540,795,000 
398,392,000 
6,436,000 s 
(32,890,000 ) 
912,733,000 
19,525,000 < 
280,909,000 
9,840,000 
(3,945,000 ) 
1,219,062,000 


911,050,000 
112,251,000 
121,615,000 
258,798,000 
1,403,714,000 
$ (184,652,000) 


$ (190,359,000)' 
102 , 021,000 
82,137,000 
(97,769,000) 
(98,871,000) 
18,189,000 
$ (184,652,000) 


32 
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